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An analysis of student protest movements on 3 separate campuses revealed 
that leaders of the movements were brighter than average, usually classified 
themselves as non-religious, but were morally concerned about social and political 
issues. Participants in the Free Speech Movement (FSM) at Berkeley were found to 
have similar characteristics, and Center researchers conducted a more detailed study 
on initiators of and participants in the movement. Three hypotheses were used to 
compare FSM students with non-participating or average students: (1) that FSM 
participants are better students, more autonomous, have broader Intellectual 
dispositions and obtain higher GPAs, (2) that there is a larger percentage of transfer 
students in the FSM group, and (3) that the majority of transfer students come from 
selective liberal arts, private, and public institutions. Three student samples were 
surveyed: ISS FSM participants who had been arrested, 60 FSM volunteers, and a 
randomly selected group of non-participating seniors. Findings of the study 
supported the 3 hypotheses. The arrested and volunteer students represent an 
unusual group that possesses exceptional scholarship potential, and their concern 
about social problems and political issues is secondary to their educational goals. 
They felt a need to become involved in academic matters and to attempt to establish 
a relationship between their education and problems in the world. (WM) 
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Since 1950 tlu 3 college student in America has become a major subject for 
research. A number of investigations conducted during tha decade following 
this date had their inception at a time V7hen the mass of college youth -vere 
described a.s the "silent generation" and the "uncommitted majority." Several 
long-range studies of students V7ere begun at the Center for the Study of Higher 
Education at Be.rrkelcy during this period of relative quiescence. At the time 
student pro ter; t act5-vity and spontaneous student involvement in non- aceidemrc 
matters di.d not rex)recent more than a subsidiary research coxK:ern j.n the Cen- 
ter* s studies. As the research progressed over the years, however, and espe- 
cially after 1960, there vas an observable increase in student activity of a 
"non- collegiate" nature in some of the student bodies being studied, as well 

as in a sampling of other institutions. 

In view of the changes in the temper of student behavior, even though in 
a limited number of colleges and universities, the staff at the Berkeley Center 
became interested in the students and student groups who V7ere being labeled as 
"activists" and who i 72 i 7 c. giving leadership to developments which die not have 
their origin in the curriculum and the clas.sroom. Largely as the refAil t of 






%iis report on the Berkeley students who participated in the Free 

Speech 1-iovcment represents an edited version of an article in Orde^ 
doa on irbe C''r-nus / Western Interstate Commission for Higher Education aod the 
CeuTSTlortlZ Study of Higher Education, 1965. The survey of students 
the FSM was planned and conducted with the assistance of Adrienne Ro.ss, re- 
seai-’ch associate at the Center. 
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so .,0 of our earlier finding., regarding Inportant difference. a,r.ong etudenr., 

«e became particularly intero.tcd in the personality c.haractofl.atice iihich 
KdgUt differentiate beween men and women who xjere committing thamselvoG to 
dealing with political ieauea and eriating social problem, and the majority 
of students v 7 bo seemed to remain aloof from the ouL,>ide. world 

During the past decade the realm of higher education itself als<= came 
. under increasing attack fro.» many fronts. And ocoa.DionaUy , small and some- 
what isolated groups of students joined in this criticism, although the avail- 
able evidence from a number of investigations before 1960 showed that the 
mass of students, at all levels of ability, seemed to be satisfied and amaz- 
ingly complacent. Vllten the thinking of men and women, in selected colleges, 
was sampled after 1960, the general' situation h-ad not ch.rnged very much. One 
still obtained a reveal'ing picture of only a small mlR5H,tSX of people who were 
critical of their educational experiences and often of other aspec'cs or Amer- 
ican society. These students, seemingly somewhat self- .selected and more prom- 
inently represented in certain institutions, were readily recognj.zed as an 

cl typiCiil Sciiup 3.0 o i' luoclciu A yov, • 

Thus, even at the begi-nning of the present decade, evaluative and criti- 
cal analyses, whether of disturbing social and political phenomena' or of the 
tradition-bound educational system, were forthcoming in very few colleges and 
universities. This fact represents a sad commentary on higher euucation 
can be interpreted as an indictment of the basic, interests and motivations or 
most faculty and students. What cr-acks were exposed in the ivoried and not 
infrequently fossilized towers of education during recent years seemed to re- 
sult chiefly from the occasional efforts of a mintel number of students. 

me activities of committed minorities in scattered settings have generated 

. • ^ n I--? o s botll 

I* 1 VP PTlCl 1.11X C j-U l-oU 3 

concern, cncouragea ncv? 
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eduoanon.l lnstltutlot»s an. I In sow-, "comsrs" of tl.a general society. 

Currently, colleges end universities find the.toelves in a transi.txonal 
Veriod of anticipated change. The earnmrhs of this transition can be fairly 
easily identified. Uppe-'-most among the "earmarhs" are: changes in SLUucnt 

mores, increased concerns for and about students, some concern aboit -;e qual- 
ity of educational programs, the f.act of a diverse student voice no:; being 
heard on different fronts, and the u.sc of protest meetings and demonstrations, 

A major question, derived froto the.se menifeotations , seems to bo idiether or 
not the problems, the turmoil and the devolopmsnt.s of the recent years can 
lead to significant program changes, to more, meaningful education for the 
great variety of youth, and to important experiences uhich are no longer un- 
related to the reality of existence and the major issues of our times. 

The complacency of the educational scene in the middle and late Fifties 
has all but disappeared on most college campuses. Hhere all students in 
some institutions may still be unconcerned and uninvolved, it is doubtful 
that administrators and faculty have remained untouched by the student be- 
havior in other settings. Hews media and national and regional conferences 
have brought the role and thinking of committed and "activist" students, of 
those participating in "the movement", on to center stage. And educators 
have been given cause to ask, at times with trepidation, what these now extra- 
and intrasiural "crusades" mean for all of higher education. Besides having 
brought soma social ills under the bright lights, students have also given 
us cause to doubt that all parties in the educational enterprise are achiev- 
ing their goals. They h.ave also challenged any conclusions that the various 
facets of higher education in this nation are operating as intended, and that 
the centers of learning are propagating substantive knowledge while at the 
same time advancing ma'O-kind toward the benefits oi a grec.te^. society. 
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Uhcther or not \jc over i.e?Uy believed tbr.t vje \v’c;irc: accoir.pXisblna the 
laudable objecuivcG oi: education, many profeeaed this to be the case. Ac- 
tually, the facts and evidence available b.ave not lent thcaiselves to such 
an interpretation.^ Kor is such a conclusion supported by the increasinsly 
audible student voice, - one of frustration, agitation and discontent. In 
this paper, the orientation a.ncl coriimitmonts of one sample of niouern college 
students, participants in the Free Speech Hovemc.nt at Berkeley, are exami.ned 
from a coupl.e of perspectives. A major guiding question underlying this 
study centered in the FSM studento’ que ,t for knov7ledge and potential for 
academic attainment . 

THE COI'MITTED lilNORITY 

Much of the serious student activity in recent years seems, in large 
part, to be related to the sit-ins first conducted by Megro youth in the 
South. Their confrontations X7ith members of a society vjhich they saw as 
maintaining an. anachronistic establishment precipj tated , or cei.tainly en- 
couraged, isolated protestations by Negroes and vjhites of college age in 
other scattered locations. 



^Jacob, Philip E., Cj^ang^iSi^.^V^^^^ Hev? York, Harper, 1957 

Heist, Paul, "Higher Education and Human Potentialities." ChaptCi. in 

(Herbert A. Otto, Ed,), Chi.cago, 

Charles C. Thoraas, 1965 

I’lant, VJ.T,; Personality Chances Associated With a College E c^ucat ion, 
San Jose, Calif., San Jose State College, (Final report, U.S. Office of 
Education, Cooperative Research Branch Project 348) , 1962. 
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'£he b:a-«lcdi;oablo ro^idc--- i.£, “ cono;Ui.ei:abl.e inc>;eaob of 

intra.Mi.-al and exrra.mrni activity on a g-rovilns nn.„ba-r of ca.r,puac.c, dif.Co,;ont 
in natu-rc from tho spirited "pUy" activity generally typical of coUego youth. 
He r..ay be le.ct cognizant that mild protests, q.::estioning of tradition-al -regula- 
tions, and even strong political advocacy have erupted since I960 on some cam- 
puses uhere they vould have hecn least erpeotod. The fact that a fetj insti- 
tutions have had a fairly co-ntinuous rsaiufestati.on of such student a- 1 . 3 . ...ty 
and involvement, often centered in social problems o'r political issues, is not 
generally hnotm. On several campuses in the United States, conflict and a de- 
gree of turmoil seem to be taken as a laatter of course, the. 7 e i.iay even 
fended as pa-rt of the "design" of an effective educational program. 

The truth is that the colleges or u-n-iversities vhich v>itne.ss considerable 
and frequent student activity and coinmittod support of off-campus causes tend 
to dr.au a student clientele that is measurably different £rpm the student bod- 
ies in the great mass of institutions. In the.se schools a notable concentra- 
tion of students of high ahili.ty and non- conservative values often tends to 
set e. pattern for activism or some degree of protest. One rarrly recent e... 
ample is found in the colleges and universities v.hich led other schools to join 
them in protesting the loyalty oaths required of students receiving HDE.4 loans, 
even to the point of refusing to administer the loans. Heedless to say, a num- 
he-c of administrators and faculty icsmbers in these rnstitutrons supported 

dents in this opposition to a national program. 

In recent years several of the research projects at the Center ror 
Study of Higher Education have provided opportunities to loon th.iOugn the Cc..ii 
ouflaging ivy of a number of collegos and universities. Stace these studies 
uere conducted over the period of one student generation, it uas possible to 
m.-ke- -fairly discerning appraisals of the activities of students and faculty. 
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80«e of tl,e fiodinss h®vo pn>:tlc«).ar relovanco to the midarlyi.ua tur-ic 



of tUir, paper since these i.nstltution.s varied greatly in the aptitude, 
intellect and cotrtiiltrrc/nt of their students. 



The great dlffcrcmc.es in the measured ability of students are generally 



understood and need no elaboration. O'lris has been the. story also aiv.ong the 



„ i- riA t'liG av£‘r?'*^Ci S Al' scores ha'/c icin^^cd 

student bodic.s ue have studied, \hic.t.e. uie 



over 80 percentile points. Of greater interest to us has been the amasing 
diversi.ty found in the students' functional intellect and basic cormnitments . 



These differences are partially related to the variations in measured ability 
but probably as much to the religious background and farcily philosophy of a 



majority of students on these campuses. 

The differences among students in their commitraenus Oi fundarri^ntal 

ues need to be described as gradations on more than a single dimension. In 



other words, there are a number of personality characteristics which are role 
vant to academic activity and demand consideration. As one example, it has 
been revealing to find eKtreme variations on a complex characteristic of gen- 
eral inteUectuality, that is, the degree of interest in the learning- reason- 



ing process as well as in the world of ideas. A second important character- 
istic resulting in extensive differences among students, is that of general 
perception, which may be briefly oplained as differences in the sensing of 



and reaction to the environment. The extreme.s in the perception di..i..noj.ot 
range from a broad, non- judgment-al orientation to a tight, close-minded ap- 
proach or reaction. A third example of a general characteristic in the area 
of basic commitments is an inner- versus other- directed orientation, where the 



essential differences are measured in a person's concern for the lives ana 
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wcilfavG o£ of.luir.‘j . " 

For GKaiuple, rsii’.ong tlio coU.ojjsiG ivi \vli£cli .')tudGni.G lu'vc bccni purveyed 
and studied in several projects v.t tlie pjQrltt.O.r.y Center, one or tv?o scnools 
had an over" abiuidanco of intello ctual , e^peri crnce." socdri/ng , and Gor’Cv-;na.t 
other" oriented youth. One collO'y^ haci a very large proportioii or bright, 
serai" intellectual , but strongly other*’ oriented students. Some institutions 
had a great majority of average^ ability , uon."- Intellectual , conforining and 
somewhat egocentric students, 

A number of pertinent '.indings about students in a variety of colleges 
are related to the present interest in the characteristics of students in 
the Free Speech Movement at Berkeley. An analysis of the FSM students will 
be prefaced, therefore, by a description of the leaders of quite different 
protest movements on three widely separated campuses, in the first college, 

(A) , a student campaign v;as directed asgainst the administration. In the otner 
tvjo cases, Colleges B and C, movem* its developed as opposition to cKisting so~ 
cial problems or issues In the larger community. The development in College A 
was an outgrowth of change in administrative policy vjhich students sav? as inimi- 
cal to their best educational interests. In College B, students conaucted a 
long campciign over months and years , on a segregation issue x*7here the r5.ghts of 

^These characteristics or orientations are measured in a number of ways 
and through various means by social scientists. The first of the throe major 
characteristics listed, namely intellciCtuaJ. orientation, has been tne one to 
receive considerable attention most recently. In the research over the past 
seven years at the Berkeley Center , these major characteristics and others have 
been assessed by a variety of scales included in the Omnibus Personality In- 
ventory. This Inventory has been developed and used as a research instrument, 
chiefly to differentiate among students in various institutions and different 
major programs. Among the 12 scales encompassed in the Inventory, the names 
of those used in this investigation are the following: Thinking Introversion, 

Theoretical Orientation, Estbeticism, Complexity, Auto'nomy, and Religious 
Liberalism. All six of these scales are used in a comprehensive assessment 
of a general intellectual disposi;. )Vi, 
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llcgrocs v:crc presiutiably beinj' cu"i.a;L3-ed , In the third college a g..oap oi 
upper claf 3 suion overcame opt^oaitiou and general apathy and t'Oii out in thc.rr 
"mission" to organise a muilti“ college con.ierence for the purpose of analy^i- 

Ing and criticizing our goverxiuient' s peace policy.- 

There appeared to be no strong faculty involvement or oppooition in the 

initiation of these developments o:c movements. Xn the segregation Cd.jC in 
College B the faculty in time became a source of major support. Real oppo- 
sition to the students did come from the general public and larger community 
and eventually from governmental and police authorities. The project to 
organize a peace conference in the third institution did receive administra- 
tion opposition and discouragement; much of the successful development v?as con- 
sequently "engineered" without uhe early sanction of any college authorities. 

l\e outcome of those developments in the several colleges, as both stu- 
dents and neutral observers saw it, was success in the accomplishment of ob- 
jectives. The administration, at College A, participated in a public "hear- 
ing" and respected the students' request to the extent of permitting a thor- 
ough examination of the issues. In the second school, problems of segrega- 
tion were forcibly brought to the attention of the whole state and the students 
were credited with effecting the termination of an objectionable, discrimina- 
tory practice. Xn the last situation, College C, a series of excellent peace 
conferences resulted in succeeding years, following the accomplishments of the 

original student group . 

Of relevance in this brief examination is not the fact of general and 
vjide student body involvement, which occurred in each situation, nor the 
results of these spontaneous, extra-curricular activities. Rather, I wish 
to place emphasis on., the general motivation axid "personalities" of 
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the student bodies In trie tlirce colleges and on the cheractc-rlstics ol the 
key leadership groups. It is doubtful that over 5 per cent of American col- 
leges and universities in the early 1960's could have been blessed or dis- 
rupted, depending on the. reader's orientation, vjith constructive, persistsnu 
protests and especially v?ith axtivlties demanding leadership and broad stu- 
dent participation over t'eeks and months. Such developments, tnat is, ra- 
tional protestations vdiich persist over time, general3,y evolve unencouraged 
and unsanctioned. Consequently, they demand a concentration of students \-?rth 
a fair degree of intellect, v/ho share a concern and are willing to take the 
risk and the val-uable time to become personally involved in activity which 
will or cannot be rewarded or given recognition in the prescribed academic 
system. In fact, the contrary is closer to the truth in that the personal 
"pay-off” is as likely to be punishment or at least reprimand. 

Let me focus briefly on one major ingredient of the particular activi- 
ties on all three campuses - the matter of the spark, the initiative, and 
persistence of a leadership "group" in each case. Tae men and women who ac- 
tually did play the forefront roles in these instances were identified, most 
of them were interviewed, and later a variety of available assessment data 
were analyzed. Across the three colleges, the jxj. leaders or leadership 
groups comprised no more than eleven people. It was of considerable int,e.'.est 
to examine whether or not these eleven were in some way special or different, 
especially within the context of three rather unique student bodies. What 
characteristics, if any, would distinguish them from their classmates and 
other peers? What composite of traits and attribuccs might have b^cn bc*sic 
to their motivation or will5.ngness to take the stands they did or to provide 
the necessary initiative? 
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In nomc.v7lu'.t sunira-iiry faohionp it may be safely stated that these leadc:-:s, 
viewed ns a group, v7ere significantly brighter than the average students in 
the respective colleges, though at least three had SAT scores that would place 
them near the average (of their respective student body) . They carae from a 
diversity of homes and their fathers were in a variety of occupations. All 
eleven, hovjever, came from homes where the religious affiliations were of a 
liberal nature or pe"5*haps could be described as tenuous or unimportant. Over 
half of these students clascifie.d themselves as agnostics or non- religious avS 
entering freshmen; tvjo others were members of the American Friends Society; 
none of them were acti.v'c- or pevriicipaf ive in a denominational group at the 
time of graduation, I add that, in a generic sense of the term, one 

might be in error to glibly uer V-ribe them as non- religious. We came to know 
and to understand them as inev:- (.Uid women who vie.v'i mora?uly concerned about numer** 
ous social and political topics and given to exae.ining the ethical bases of 
their deci sions and behavior. 

A coirpsfilte of characteristics which differentiated nine (out of eleven) 
from the gen''::al student bodies vjere as follows; the level of cultural sopliis-’ 
ticaticn, the degree of sensitivity and awareness, the emtent of a libertarian 
orientation, the intev.irrv. or level of intellectual disposition, and the state 
of readiness to be iiwcived or active in behavior beyond the campus norms. The 
other two could be differentiated on two or three of these "raits. From a stand 
point of observable activity, dress and style of life, only three or four, were 
ever classified as practicing non- conformists . By philosophy and general conv' 
mitment, howevern all would have to be seen as intellectual non- conformists , or 
as capable of taking this role when and if the occasion demanded. 

In brief, at least nine or ten of these students were rather special and 
extraordinary. Though generally respected, they were understandably not always 
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appx'eclatec''. on tliaj.r own Cc v*ipuGer>; such indivldoals often provohe thou 2 «-it and 
responses in controversial areas in vdiich mraiy of their peers are unaccustomed 
to beii^.-j personally Involved. To end this brief account of these sorn»‘n.hat c, 
typical students, a look at their post” college academic records, act5.vities 
and attsiinments V 7 ill serve to round out the story. Nine arc still pursuing a 
life of scholarship, which, incidentally, charac.terlf:ed their undergraduate 
days also. Six have firrished or are completing their doctorate, .two will be 
entering their fourth year of r.iedicine, one with the intention of pursuing a 
special research interest and the other with the idea of working with or for 
the World Health Organization, in the £<rea of depressed and undeveloped coun- 
tries. 



SOMS JlYKAMICS OF THE FREE SPEECH KOVEI-iEHT 
The findings regarding aggressive student leadership, of the type. just 
reviex'jed, provided some background and a little different perspective for ob- 
serving the developments last fall of the highly publicised Free Speech Move- 
ment on the Berkeley campus. Having studied and interviewed atypical students 
in other settings over several years, and haviiig talked with a number of com- 
mitted, liberal students on the Berkeley campus during the same period, we. 
could say, with sotuething more than hindsight, that the Free Speech Hovemem: 
never did appear to be as controversial, as threatening, or as flamboyant as 
they apparently v?ere to certain segments of the immediate and the more remote 
society. On the contrary, during a discussion with two colleagues in late 
October, 1964, it was suggested that the students, especially those commitued 
to ongoing social- action groups, were reacting quite predictably to die situa 
tion and the evolving circurastanccs in which they suddenly found themselves 
in September and thereafter. 
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At that time 5 vje aasumcid that the small nucleus o£ presumably liberal 
youth who V 7 cre or had been active in the Students Koii” Violent Coordinrating Coirr 
rnittce, CongrevSS on Racial Equality j Coiuralttee for Eon-Violcnt Action, Young 
Democrats, and one or two other groupvS, sorae of whom had seen action in ijicket 
lines, was similar to the capable leaders and other bright cind cominiti-ed indi- 
viduals v?e he’d come to knox? on other campuses. Consequently, some protests and 
a little of the sequence of events x-jerc anticipated. Hox^ever , V7liat informauion 
x- 7 e did have on the Berkeley undergradiwite population x>70uld have negated any pre- 
dictions about the developmentvS xjhich occurred in the months to follox-?. In 
fact, there x?as little reason to believe, during the initial days or studenu 
reaction, that more than a small number of highly committed students, perhaps 
50 to 100, existed within the large undergraduate population. And during the 
early xjeeks in October, our speculation centered mostly on the likelihood i,n.at 
a relatively small group could obtain a requested hearing x-7ith the aciiiiinist7-ation 

The continuing commentary is not intended as a deferivse of ESH. Its record 
and accomplivshments seem to speak for themselves, at least for those x-Jho have 
attempted an objective appraisal or x/no have been x-jilllng to read discerningly. 
Instead, a brief examination X7ill be made of available information about some 
of the major characteristics of the young men and x-jomen x?ho inrt5.ated this cam- 
paign or participated in it. 

In a sense, the Free Speech Movement provided an important window for many 
people on the Berkeley campxis. For the faculty members x-jho listened caicfully 
it resulted in nex*j Insights to the diverse composition of the undergraduate and 
graduate population. It gave them some understanding of a potent proportion x-7hc 
were committed to tackling certain problems of society and mass education, and 
it fairly effectively introduced raauy to some of the reasons for dissatisfaction 
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fj/iong sc5-“lovtn Gtiidcrits at a3.1 lovel.s. Gj.‘ad.Litil unde: its taxidin^^ of the inoveiiicnc 
and the Yjarticli^cntt, r-ay -elno have led to greater respect for many bright, 






intellectuals” in the prominent noncr/nformlst .subcu5/t;ure, and also to a greater 
V7illingnesn to conai.der the characteristics, the desires, and needs of a schol- 
arly miuority on the campus » Xt should be mentroued that the so- calxee noncon~ 
formlst and scholarly minorities are not exclusive categories, and such brier 
terras lead to an inadequate description in either case. 

Early Hypotheses about Students in The. Movement 

Some time in November, after vjeeks of fluctuating dcvelopirionts and numer- 
ous unsatisfactory exchanges among administration, faculty and students, there 
appeared to be several bases for listing tentative hypotheses about the stu- ' 
dents participati.ng, in the co-ntroversy . These conjectures at that tivae were 
premised in part on the persistence of the raovement, the observed composition 
of the growing numbers at noon rallies, and the content and quality of the 
■ speeches by the leaders and other participants. These early hypotheses V7ere 
also encouraged by a review of the measured characteristics of thirteen par- 
ticipating graduate students who had been former subjects in research proj- 
ects on other campuses. The information on this very small segment of the 
FSli was an ’’eye-opener” and the first evidence to support V 7 hat had been sur- 
mised by some merabers of our Center staff. 

Among the FSM constituency, to judge by these tiransfcr stuaents sl the 
graduate level, there V 7 cre some dedlcaited people who had established enviable 
records in undergraduate settings before comj.ng to Berkeley, iheie V7ei.e a 
few individuals in this small group who had earlier been identified as very 
exceptional students and two who had been rated as highly creative. A couple 
of others had gained previous recognitic. as campus leaders and activists. 



All had co?ne to Berkeley Ti-'ith fjouvid undor^radut te t:ca?.n.lng j.u hj.galy icopcc 
ted i.nstlUitloiic and nlth a record o£ excellent grades. As intimated, the 
characteristics of these thirteen, as a group, as v?ell as the knov?ledge of 
their records and backgrounds, intensified our interests in therr present a...irl- 

iation with FSll. 

Thus, several of 1- the- cufT hypotheses were stated, premised on some data 
about a limited nuntber of graduate students and the "conclusions" dravra after 
veeUs of ohoorvation. This vms done mostly to focus grouing Interest in another 
student oar,-paign but also to promote discussion and continued analyses of a 
significant controversy. The several hypotheses were listed in the following 



order ; 



a) The persons participating in the BSM, as compared lo the 
average or noii"pa.rticipating stuoeuts, 

(1) are more autononiou.s and independent or chelr ^ocicj.- 

cultural past; 

(2) have stronger and broader intellectual dispositions; 

(3) are better students and obtain higher grade point 
averages . 

b) The msrabership of the FSM is composed oi a lai.gei 

of transfer students than of students who enrolled at Berkeley 

as entering freshmen. 

c) A majority of the transfer students in the FSM come from 
selective liberal arts or private and public universities, 

(or, from a limited, sample of institutions in higher education) 
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Sorr.c months afto,: Si.mst beine sf.at.nd fho several hypotheses were used. 

The project or .study was initiated only after v.e were •’driven" to the tash. 

Our chief motivatio-n grew out of what was considered to be a fairly continuous 
mlsi.nterprotatioxt of what the FSM m.e.snt and represented and the freque-nt • derog- 
ative descriptions of the students involved. Interpretation and raisinterpre- 
tation from the press is to be erpocted; to fact, varied and quite diverse 
explmi-ations would necessarily be coordinate with ...ost reporters’ perception 
and gener.nl orientation (or th.nt of a particular news agency) . And the inter- 
pretations and understanding of moot of the public were naturally based on what 

3 



was seen or highlighted by the press and television. 



^These brief comn-ents about tho news coverage and the .°‘T 

tototprointion of the FSM are only port of the the'^pros; diag- 

and students we-rc perceived and receivoj. i“- ‘ " ’ constructive belpc 

nosed the activities day after day as esoentia y < fingers 

to "victiiaise" t’ne majority of a reading public. _ area .'.nd 

of one hand the number of newspapers within the im.- ^ ‘ ^ stcry. Very 

within the State which seemed to make any attempt oLiously 

tew r.aners examined the developments from teo or more P®' ’’A®tcivee or e 

inquired about the motivatiovi or the or colunm pre- 

!:ftrd\nSy:L^:fr— ^ 

and misguided » 

But, as already indicated, the 

out the State and nation ^bc/t ”s of their cause; 

The students, in variouo way.,, ■ ‘ - ..j ste^rinv and Executive Cois- 

this was sensed and even examined by members of way, and 

mittees. Though never Xialogue and verbal con 

though resorting to protest only “-‘".XH-SF loaders would be the first to 
fro-.itation was xrot seen as successful , p^^-s were also not un 

admit to some indiscretioxxs and faulty f ^ majority of the 

concerned ahou.t the problems o.; nndv Thsv were often torn he- 

FSM constituents or of impo-ht’^oe and immediacy of a nex-.t deci. 

to adequately — out 
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Xt uac th:; iDcrsiuotent 3 ad; oX objact'.'.vj.ty and \.\in frequent unfrairncGS in 

iviuch reporting, especially \fne:>:c uore. of the facts could have been aGcerteJ.ned, 

that pron.o ted a see" for*' yourself po'j j.cy. IJe felt obliged to discover vdiether 

selected characteristics of tlie students in the woveiunrit vjere in line vjith vjhat 

we had suriiiiscd or vjhether they vjo:uC more 13-ko thci impressions and convictions 

of most of the public, OJhUvS, a sample of students was surveyed approxinsately 

two months after the December 2nd arrests, to deteriu'ine some- of'-tUa-motivational 

characteristics and the general a.e,«?de3-''ic_.cri3..ihre. of- -l^oM participants . The pai> ■ 

k 

ticular sauiple was drawn from the list of more than 800 persons arrested. The 
coopera.tlng students were asked to coiiipi.ete a biographical questionnaire atnd to 
respond to the items in an attitude inventory. 






^(cont’d) Obviously, such matters as the general attire, the beards, the 
long hair, the saaidals, et cetera, of a. porcent-age of the students were seen as 
negative and questionable to a public that has difficulty understanding any de- 
viate phenomoiia. Behavior or events that are seen as different, and as a pos- 
sible threat to the status quo, a3.v7ays pose problems to those wno see them as 
such. The level of ge-neral tolcrcmce is not high in most societies and our com» 
plex, multi" structured society tends to keep most forms of deviauicy out of the 
mainstream. Thus, the nonconforralty of the T''BM students, particularly of those 
e:;hlbiting uiicommon stylos of dress, put them immediately in the position of 
being judged rather than understood. And xjhen once judged or categorized, it 
is difficult to be heard fairly or understood. 

Araong other aspects of the reception by the public are the follov73.ng: the 

matter of a torn- goxjn rivalry, x-?ith nuraerous pursuant contentions, on a state- 
v?ide scale, eidiibited in many accusations, such as “the R.ed Square In Berkeley" 
and "the ta^epayers rat-holej" the fact that youth should be obedient and respect" 
ful and not qucstioni^ig the "system" or the adult x-7orld (pj;cmkish, misch:i.evous , 
and maybe rebellious, but not rebellious at a rational, intellectual level); 
and the problem of being threatened by or fearful of intelligence, of persons 
who question present methods and expose the error of our ways. 



33 per cent sample of- the arrested students were invited to partic 3 ,pate 
in this additional survey of an already xvcll- studied group. Since this survey 
V7as started at a time when the legal ti-ials V7ere also commencing, it x?as de- 
cided not to follow up on the first request to the total sample and to settle 
for whatever return x-7as thus made available. The day after the letters of 
"invitation" V7cre sent out the telephone- chain for the arrested students trans- 
mitted a message from their legal counsel V7arning the studeiits about particip;=” 
tion in a study of "this type" at the particular tiiae. This advice v?as never 
counteracted by a later message over the next tlv?:eo weeks, hov 7 ever , •■•approximately 
50 per cent of the original sample asked for the materials and completed thonu 
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lu addition to auTTVcyirig &. sairole of tlic Gtud^-.iits aiirostcd oii DecOiabcr 
2iidj the tv 70 psycbologlca.J. irtstruiients were a.lco corapleted by a suialler aaia" 
pie of FSM particlpantfi whoee cooperation h,Sid been solicited by those in the 
arrested scrapie. Thi.s resulted in a second group of approxiroctely 60 parti- 
cipa.nts (vol.unteers)^ vjho were not part of a rendoH saraple. A little over 
30 per cent of these x^ersono had also been arrested. 

During this sarae \)QX'ho'l a savaplc of current (1964~65) sens'-orsj selev'.ted 
at random from the directory, V7as also invited to complete the questiormarre 
and the inventory. I’his senior sample actually comprised a third 
or comparison groux> on which much identical information was available, the 
other tV 70 being an entering class at Berkeley some years back and a sample of 
seniors fromi the S'pring semester, 1963. 

A little earlier another study of FSM members, most of whom were also ar- 
rested, had been covii'pleted by Watts and VIhittakcr on other asx>ects of cornrait- 
ment. The distribution of students participating in the Watts- Whittaker FSM 
group and in a cross-sectional control sample, as shown in Table 1, ^ 

5 

mutual basis for some analysis of the re'presentatlveuess of both ISM samples. 
Judging by the information presented in Table 1, the combined FSM samples 
(W-188) in our survey appear to be fairly similar to the distribution in the 
Vlatts-Whittaker sam-plo. But, in the study reported here, members of the sox?bo~ 
more class ax>pear to be over-representedj and the smaller nuinoer of graduate 
students in both FSM samples (Watts-Whittaker and this one) is somewhat in 
line with the lower participating ratio at that level. 



watts, William A., and Whittaker, David W.E., "Some Socio-Psycliological 
Differences between Highly- Committed Members of the Free Speech Kovement and 
the Student Fopulation at Berkeley," (xmblicati.oti forthcoming ivi. the 

of Ap p 1 i^]. ,L. Science .^) 






n 

.O 















Table 1, od next page 
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The distribution across fs^ajor prograino, in the lox-jer half of Taole 3., 
is also generally consistent. The under- representation in 3?3M of students 
froui three different major programs, namely Business, Earth Sciences, and 
Engrnceringj appears to be very sirallar for the t\7o samples. 

The representativeness of the cooperative students from our ^rested 
sample was also checked against the non -respondents in the original 33 per 
cent drawn. This was done by comparing the averages of all grades received 
(cumulative GPA) by the end of the fall semester, at each class level (1964-65) 
and the proportions of both groups in the different major programs, ihe tV7o 
distriibutj.ons on the latter categories vjere very much alike, with the similar 
under- representation the same three majors. On the G?A criterion only the 
non- responding fresbvtien had lower grades than their counterparts in the coop- 
erating group . 

Hypotheses b and c: the findings regarding the last tX7o hypotheses stated 

above, one (b) suggesting that the majority of ESH participants were trans- 
fers and the other (c) that the transfers came raostly from a non- random sam- 
ple of itistitutions , provides an appropriate introduction to the story about 
the participants’ major characteristics. In the total FSM sample of 188, 49 
per cent vjere transfers and 51 per cent had initially enrolled as Berkeley 
freshmen. If the freshmen who fel.l into this sample are not consid weed, the 
figures are slightly reversed, and we find that approximately 55 per cent of 
the remaining group were transfers . When the graduate sample (in which many 
transfers are to be expected) is also excluded the dj^stribution is again a 
close 50-50 balance. Since the exact proportions, of these two total groups 
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o-a tills cauvus caruiot bo detcrwinnd, one can only conclude from these data 
that a large proportion of the participants had enrolled In the Unlvcrsrty 
after one or mote years in other colleges and universities. Among the leaders 
vfno become moot prominent and influential in the elected committees, tranofer 
.students V 7 cre evident in significantly larger nutabers. This is in line «ith 
the carUer rpeculatiovi that the iucoalng Berkeley student body only hod a 
.minimal number «ho could serve in this kind of leadership capacity. 

Xbe results regardtog the collegiate origins of the transfers were very 
.much in agreement with the last hypothesis (c) . Approximately A7 per cent 
hod spent one or more undergraduate years in oiae of the better-known, selec- 
tive liberal arts colleges or in private, "big image uni-versit-es . A 
15 per cent cams from or through other well-known liberal arts institutions 
(mostly in the E.astern or Hlddlc Western States) , schools which are not quite 
as selective as the first group nor as productive of future scholars. An addi- 
tio..al 32 per cent spent at least a semester at other University of California 
carapuscf! or at highly respected, out-of-state public universities (e.g., Wis- 
consin, Michigan,). And 10 per cent either started or spent some time in the 
Hew York City CoUeges (e.g.. CCHY. Queens, etc.). These backgrounds, together 
with the 7 per cent from foreign universities, and 5 per cent from famous insti- 
tutes of science and technology, would seem to indicate that the majority of 
transfer stude.its in KM did not come from the "rank-and-file” of American 
higher education. (The figures listed above total more than 100% since a pro- 
portion of ESM students had been in two or more previous institutions) . 






Table 2, on next pag.'i 
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As a check oa the atypicality of the ttr.nsfei's in the f'Sk sr.'.ivplCj the 
data on the small sample of seniors of 1965 provides some corapariscnn . Among 
these students v?ho v 7 ore getting their B.A, degree this past spring, 39 per 
cent v?ere also transfers. However, only 3 of these students were from schools 
outside the State of California, and tv?o of these institutions previously at- 
tended would fall into the first Cv'tegory mentioned in the previous paragraph, 
that is, selective liberal arts colleges. Most or these transfers in the 
senior sample came from other University campuses or from one of the state 
colleges or community colleges. 

Hypotheses a- 1,2, 3: the question about the degree of autonomy and general 

independence of the FSH constituency, which x?as stated as- pari of the first 
hypothesis (a-1), resulted 5,n a very positive answer. The evidence here is 
found j.n the combined results on three measured characteristics , all of vjlvj-ch 
are scales in the attitude inventory (OPT.) used in this survey. The two 
larger FSM samples (’’Volunteer” and "Ar'rested”) listed in Table 2, whether 
singly or combined, were significantly higher (at tVis .01 level) tnan all rer- 
erence groups on scales assessing the degr-ee of autonomy, religious Oj.ienl.c." 
tion and level of impulsivity. For example, the FSM average score on Autonoray 
is 67 or above as compared to 61 for the 1965 senior samp3.e, and on Impulse 
E 5 q>ression the respective scores are 64 .and 5G. These integrated results, es- 
pecially when interpreted in light of the scores on several other scales, indi- 
cate a higher level of cultural sophistication, a greater release rrom the in- 
stitutional influences of the'xsast, and. a greater openness and readiness to 
explore the world of knowledge and ideas. These scores also explain the FSM 



^All the scaler^ in the OP I- Form D arc listed and briefly described in an 
appendix at the end of the article. 
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students' strong liberal orientation and perhaps, in part, explain v?hy many 

support or wrk vJith organizations like l.Dk, CORE or SRCC. ijor the mojoiity 

of these men and vjoraon, hovjever, their liber tariarxsm and social political 

C0ir.r,dtn,ants .rc seen as largely secondary to tbeir stronger disposition to be. 

7 

serious studentG and to pursue their axademxc goals. 

The latter point suggests the second part (a- 2) of the fir^t h>poi-heo„ , 
our particular interest in the students' intellectual disposition. The highly 
supportive evidence here can be drawn from the data in both Tables 2 and 3. 

■In the first c-aae, the difference in scores (again significant at the .01 level) 
on the first four scales (Table 2) , between the two FSM samples and the ref- 
erence groups, serves as the basis for describing a m-ajority of these students 
as much more interested in several facets of i-ntellectual activity than is true 
of the California fre.obmen and the student.s in the two senior samples. 

The essence of these differences is portrayed in Table 3. Here the stu- 
dents are categorised by the degree of their intellectual disposition, which 
represents a cooplez indez based on patterns of scores obtained on related scale. 



o 



7^, . T -rN '-So Fir ri rrhi' iu Table 2 have been included for 

The two columns t.o Liie tai. rigm. m .tauxu 4 , i c, , , .1 

general interest. The data on the four leaders indicates ihat^ lei - 

taf'on and motivation is much like the gcxieral FSa s...r..ple. ii - P 

tions. in line with th-e active roles they played, hpgher 

Theoretical Orientation and Social Intiovej.sion -sen.-Gu. , 

on th" first and lower (more extroverted) on the latter. 

ibe“reliability sample is represented by a small group 

from those wl.o didn't cooperate initially but were in ; . 

samolp of arre.cted youth. They were asked the second time to serve a. an ^.on 

iion-'roH'.Ivnify samole - as one means of checking on the non- respondents . 

I^copt foi tte s^r's-on one scale they "look" very much like those in the 

Other FSM groups. 



^Thinking Introversion, Theoretical .Orientation ».. Estheticlsiu., Comple.v.i.ty , 
Autonomy, and Religious Liberalism. 
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This inclcic or . co'-ihined mGri-";are pc'rralt:?. a rather expcinsive distribution of 
students across eight ccttegorles, extending from a high degree of intrinsic 
intellectual interests to a general rejection of V7hat is often described as 
the life of the intellect. 






3. t;>AtS7r;.<sae-ss * 



Table 3, on next page 









For the total FSii group v?e find alraost 70 per cent in the top three cate- 
gories and none in the bottom three , and it is to be remembeired that a large 
proportio'n, in fact, the majority, of the FSM persons were freshmen, sopho- 
mores and juniors. The number of persons in these upper categories in the 
two senior samples amounts to 25 and 31 per cent, Conse^iuently , the extent 
of a self" recruitment process of some form to FSM involvement seems very evi- 
dent, The Free Speech Movement drew extraordinarily larger proportions of stu- 
dents V7ith strong intellectual orientations, at class levels (freshmen 
through graduate). Seemingly, a commitment to the causes and issues espoused 
by FSM ctnd related activity, did not appeal to students of lesser or non- 
intellectual interests. 

Regarding the remaining hypothesis (a- 3), what about the academic achieve- 
ment for these students? If one looks only at the cumulative grade points 
average aft er the fall semester, 1964-65, the semester of the continuous contro- 
versy, all FSM class subgroups in the undergraduate years have average GPA’ s 
above the University average. The seniors in the FSM, for example, achieved 
a significantly higher average C4PA than the 1965 seniors in the reference sample 
The sophomores, juniors, and seniors, as three sepa::ate groups, received signi- 
ficantly higher average GPA’s than is represented in the average GPA of the 
University. The graduate students in the Movement received grades at a level 
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DISTllXBUTXO'i'l 03? SXUIAI'XS H'3 SliVEUAL 13CB SAiHl/IiEb 
EIGHa"’’INX,CLUKiTOAL DXSV031TX0i-l‘= CAOrEGOIlIES 

(Pcj: cent ages) 



.C atj^go ; (D c. gr c e s 
of Intellectual 
Disposition) 









\ 


Entering 

Freshmen 


Senior } 
S ample 1 


Senior 

Sample 


ysH 

Sample \ 




1563 / 
( 340) 1 


1565 


(188) 


(2500-I-) 


(92) 


■ 0.6 


1.^ 


3,0 


18.0 



litera-ey and esthetic perspectives 



2. Broad, intrinsic interests oriented 4.4 
toward use of syrabols and abstractions 



6.7 



6.0 



26.0 



h. 



5 



6 . 






8.2 



15.3 



24.6 






32,6 



16 .6 



19.7 



23.9 



21.3 



22.0 



26.0 



28.0 



8.0 



25,0 



17.0 



13.0 



.0 



7. Liraited or no intellectual interests; 5.5 
low receptivity to ideas or csLhctiCii 



A o 



4,0 



.0 



8. Oriented toward the pragyiatic and coiV‘ 5.6 
Crete; essentially anti- rntellectual 



p 1 



2.0 



.0 






"The definitions stated for the four extreme categories are somewhat ^ 
arblt)-.rry and included only to give an idea about die midet lying dtmenBi.on. 
I'bo dciinitions. however, are in line with the vali.eatron oi thi,-, er„ht 

category system. 
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equivsacat to thc.J.ir non- psi-ticipatlr.g coXlsas'-K-s but significantly above, the 
graduate school averase eotabllr.hod over the years. Since t.any of the stu-- 
dents recently 'interviewed state that their grades dropped for the 1564-65 
fall term, the differences in favor of the 1?SH group could possibly be greater. 

In other words , the cumulative ® A' s for many were quite likely somewhat lower 

because of the last semester’s grades. 

Thinking back over the variety of information reviewed, it is fair to 

conclude that the Berkeley students who g,ave much time, thought, and effort 
to the causes of tlie I'SH, to the extent of being arrested and convicted, are 
a collection of unusual people, unusual chiefly in their positive deviatron 
from most college student norms and from those norma of the presutmably a.olectod^ 
student body on the Eorkolcy campus. As a group, and though oo...posod o.. 
verse mankind, they are unusual in their more ready concern about social prob-.- 
lems and political issues, their intellectual awareness and need to be vicbly 
involved in academic matters, and their exciting potential for scholarship and 

creative e.y.presslon . 

It would really not be Uas.arding a guess to say th.at a student body coir.- 
posed of the r.pproxira.ately GOO .students who were arrested would provide a truly 
uni.que nucleus for a college or university. Fortunately, such a collection or 
assco*lago has probably never before thronged th.o hails and ci.assrooms or cCy 
single small li’ooral arts institution. 1 say "fortunately" ror it i.s doubt_ul 
that a faculty could be assembled in one place to meet the challenge and respon- 
sibllity, the serious expectations, the intense desires, aid the genuine commit- 
ments. In the colleges studied in .several projects at the Center for che Stuey 
of Higher Education, even the most selective schools have not drawn such a con- 
centration of students at the apparent levels of intellect and commitment. Bara- 
doxically, were such a student body over to lAatorialise = many members of a 
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faculty \could bci the to rccognlzo and accept the challenge. 

A fevj coiaraents to effect a little integration and interpretation. In 
general, the 3?SM represented a type and quality of discontent V7hich Plato would 
have appreciated; but such discontent will probably never plague more than a 
small handful of institutions on the higher educational scene. It is suggested 
that the necessary corabinatlon of a concentration of youth of intellect and com- 
mitment, in the context of a disturbing circumstance, be that local or extra- 
mural, will br-. limited to relatively few institutions. As it was expressed late 
in the fall semester of 196^: by a respected administrator in one of our rapidly 
grovjlng academic kingdoms, speaking to his deans and fellow admrnj,surai.Oi. s . I 
laio'w vje all feel V 7 C are fortunate that what is occurring in Berkeley is not hap’ 
pening here, but I am also sad when, with a tear in my eye, I admit to you that 
it could not hap'pen here.” For him the clustering of students W7.th sufficient 
motivation and concern to create the Free Speech Movement was seen as an envi- 
able though probably fortuitous situation. 

One objective in this paper has been to suggest that the development of the 
FSH, with all the tuirmoil and agitation it represented, vjas secondary to the faci 
and to the existence of the students who made it possible, secondary also i.o 
what this sampling of students should mean for the major pu5:poses of higher ed- 
ucation. The FSH probably served - or should haive served - a major function in 
introducing the Berkeley pro£esso:-:iate to a significant and highly potent minor- 
ity. The chief nucleus for exceptional academic and scholastic promise ov. this 
campus was concentrated in a minority of youth who have been sentenced for pur- 
suing the dictates of their principles and corumitments . I believe that most of 
them well understood long before their arrests, the price they might pay for 
that privilege. 
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X'a the traiisltionoJ. sl.ete in inoclfcini hij^hsr educatioii there seem to be 
healthy signs, including soiuc; activity and contributions rrom faculty and ad“ 
rainistrators , that v?e have broken our anchorage and fixations and that the 
sanctity of nu-.ny traditions is open to scrutiny. The scattered mrnorities of 
exceptional you' h, occvasionall.y concentrated in a few 3 .x'tGtitutio).is , er courage 
those: of us in the colH.egc and university establishiuent not to be reluctant to 
re-examine the future course of education cUid not to overlook the relats.onohip 
betvjeen education and the important problems and issues in the rea,3. vjorld. 



Studf .ts to be fca'red? Feared, indeed 



but only as vje fail to recognize 



the i r p o ten t i a 1 i t i e s 



and fail to provide the meaningful education they seek. 
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SCALIC ])K3CR:Q-TX0NS 



OMNIBUS PERSOUAriTY Irr''/J-;IvTOiiY (l-OiTw d)--BRIE:h’ 

Thinhiug Introversion (Tl): Perrr.'ns scoring high on this ir.ensure exhibit a 

lIE^'ir'o 3 “Tenectiy particular3.y of an abstract nature. They ex- 

press interests in areas such as literature, philosox^hy, and history. Their 
thinking tends to be less doiainated by objective conditions and generaiJ.y ac- 
cepted ideas tlian that of lox scorers. The latter extroverts tend to eva.luace 
ideas on the basis of their practical iinnicdiate applico/tion. 

Theo retica l Orientation ..(TO).: scale assesses the degree of interest in 

rising scientific' in thinking, including interest in science as such 
and in scientific activities. High scorers are general.ly more logical, ra- 
tioned. and critical in their approach to j^j^'^hleiTis -than those scor.i.ng at the 
average or below, 

Estheticism (Es); High scorers endorse statements indicating diverse inter- 
ests in artistic matters ana activities. The content of the statei.'iencs ^ex- 
tends beyond painting, sculpture, and riiusic and includes interests in 3.iteia- 
ture and dramatics . 

Complexit y (Co ); This measure reflects an experimental orientation rather^ 
tharTa"’H’xed uay of viewing and organizing phenomena. High scorers are tol- 
erant of ambiguities and uiicertajnties, are foi^d of novel sit” cions and 
ideas, and are frequent3.y aware of subt.le variations in the u dronment. 

Most persons very high on this dimension prefer to deal with complexity , - as 
opx>osed to simp].ic.ity , and seem disiDOsed to seek out and to enjoy divers icy 
and ambiguity. 

Autonomy (Au); The characteristic measured is composed of non-authoritarian 
^!nliing"mid“’a need for independence. High scorers are sufficiently inde- 
pendent of authority, as traditionally D.mposed through social institutions, 
that they opxjose j.nfringements on the rights of individuals. They tend to 
be nonjudgmenta], and realistic . 

Religi ous Liber al.ism (RL); The high scorers are skeptical^ of religious be- 
liefs and 'oractices arid tend to reject most of them, especia.lly chose that 
are orthodox or fundamsntalis ’cic , Persons scoring around the mean and lower 
are indicating various degrees of belief in general and their subscriptioji 
to specific tenets a.nd dogma. 

Impulse Exx)ress ion ( lE) : This sca.lc assesses the degree to which one ^ is 

generally ready to exijress ii-ipu.lscG and to seek gratification eicher in 
conscious thought or overt action, Tne high scorers value sensa cions, 
have an active imagination, and their thinking is often dominated by feel- 
ings and fantasies. 

Social Alienation (SF): High scorers (above YO) exhibit some attirAides ana 

beha^-”o:'^^^ characterize socially a.lienated persons. Along wiyh frequent 
feelings of j.solation, 3.orie,lmioss , and rejection, they may 3.nGencionally 
avoid most others and experionce feelings of hosti.lity and. aggression. 

Social Introversion (Sl); High scorers withdraw from social contacts and 
¥^-^nr£l>±litiez . They"display litt.le interest in people or in being with 
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them. The social extroverts (3.ov; scorers), on the other hand, seek social 
contacts and gain satisfcction from thera. 

Lack of Anxinty (lA): Persons scoring high on this measure indicate ^ that 

fee3j.ngs or symptoms of anxiety and d.o not admit to being 
undu3,y nervous or v7orried. Lovr scorers admit to a variety of tliese kinds 
of symptoms and compla j.nts . 

Ma s c ud. in i t y --F eniin in i t y : This scale reflects sorae of the differences 

in'*'aTtjTudes and inter esTs "between college men and women. High scorers 
(masculine) deny interest in esthetic matters and admi'c to lew feelings ^ of 
anxiety and personal inadequacy. They also tend to be less socicxlly oii- 
ented than low scorers and more interested in scientific mat'cers. 

Response Pdas (RB) : High scorers respond to a majority of the statements 

IT'Msllin'rinT way which is typical of experimental subjects who^are 
asked to make a good impress ioxx. The responses of 3.ow^ scorers are similar 
to those of subjects instructed to make a poor impression. Scores betv7ecn 
40 and 60 denote valid scores on other scales. 
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